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FOREWORD 


Frozen  food  locker  plants,  during  the  past  decade,  have  become  firmly 
established  as  an  improved  method  of  processing  and  storing  perishable 
home  grown  high  energy  foods. 

This  study,  based  on  an  analysis  of  35  cooperative  associations  operating 
93  locker  plants,  deals  with  a  comparative  analysis  of  investment, 
rates,  charges,  volume,  power  consumption,  receipts,  expenses,  and  net 
savings.  Information  is  also  presented  to  show  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  recent  years  and  the  factors  responsible  for  these  changes. 

The  frozen  food  locker  industry  is  in  a  position  to  render  valuable 
service  in  a  war  emergency  due  to  its  wide  distribution  of  processing 
facilities  and  storage  stocks,  in  minimizing  demand  on  overburdened 
transportation  facilities,  in  saving  critical  packaging  materials  such 
as  tin  and  aluminum,  in  utilizing  available  small  town  labor,  in  holding 
down  excessive  distribution  costs,  and  in  conserving  and  storing  perish- 
able foods  for  local  distribution  and  constimption. 


SUMMARY 


The  slowing  down  of  construction  and  expansion  of  locker  plants,  evident 
in  1948,  continued  in  1949.  Increased  competition,  mounting  operating 
costSj  lessened  demand  for  rentals,  together  with  tighter  credit,  all 
were  factors  which  made  it  more  difficult  for  many  locker  plants  to  make 
satisfactory  savings.  This  was  especially  true  of  those  associations 
which  recently  constructed  high-cost  facilities. 

Findings  of  this  study  show: 

Total  assets  of  34  associations  operating  93  locker  plants  amounted  to 
$3,287,000,  or  an  average  of  $96,700  per  association,  which  was  $2,400 
more  per  association  than  a  year  ago.  Original  investment  in  fixed 
assets  now  totals  $3,505,000,  or  an  average  of  $76.48  per  locker.  In 
1948,  fixed  assets  averaged  $66.72  per  loc ker ,  compared  with  $48.60  in 
1946.  Total  net  worth  of  the  associations  was  approximately  $2,055,000, 
of  which  94  percent  was  capital  stock,  and  6  percent  retained  net  sav- 
ings, compared  with  88  percent  capital  stock  and  12  percent  net  savings 
in  1948. 

Receipts  in  1949  averaged  $42,996  per  association,  an  increase  of  $1,067, 
or  $1.57  per  locker  more  than  the  preceding  year.  Thirty-nine  percent 
of  receipts  was  derived  from  locker  rentals;  28  percent  from  cutting, 
wrapping,  freezing,  and  grinding  operations;  17  percent  from  additional 
processing  such  as  slaughtering,  curing,  smoking,  rendering  lard,  dress- 
ing poultry,  and  processing  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  16  percent  from 
sales  and  other  income.  The  proportion  of  total  receipts  received  from 
each  of  the  major  services  showed  little  change  from  a  year  ago.  For 
the  6-year  period,  1943-44  to  1948-49,  total  receipts  per  locker  rented 
Increased  nearly  54  percent.  Of  this  total  increase,  rentals  accounted 
for  15  percent;  processing,  48  percent;  and  other  receipts,  principally 
sales,  37  percent. 

Total  operating  expenses  averaged  $42,668  per  association,  or  $34.11  per 
locker  rented,  compared  with  $39,143  per  association,  and  $30.55  per 
locker  a  year  ago.  Labor,  depreciation,  and  utilities  are  the  three 
major  expense  items,  amounting  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  expenses. 
The  cost  of  labor  and  management  alone  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  all 
operating  expenses.  For  the  5-year  period,  1943-44  to  1948-49,  total 
operating  expenses  per  locker  rented  increased  84  percent.  Of  this 
total  increase,  labor  expense  accounted  for  47  percent;  utilities,  9  per- 
cent;  fixed  charges,  29  percent;   and  other  expenses,  15  percent. 

Savings,  before  deducting  income  taxes  and  interest,  averaged  $710  per 
association,  or  57  cents  per  locker  rented;  but,  after  deducting  these 
items,  net  savings  showed  a  loss  of  $683  per  association,  or  55  cents  per 
locker.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  net  savings,  before  Income  taxes  and 
interest,  declined  $2,567  per  association,  or  a  drop  of  78  percent.  Net 
savings  per  locker  rented  were  the  lowest  in  the  past  6  years.  Savings, 
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before  paying  income  taxes  and  interest,  averaged  only  1.6  percent  of 
total  receipts,  compared  with  7.7  percent  in  1948,  12.6  percent  in  1947, 
and  18  percent  in  1944. 

Meat  and  poultry,  processed  by  35  associations,  amounted  to  7,140  tons, 
and  averaged  326  pounds  per  locker  rented,  slightly  less  than  last  year. 
The  volume  processed  per  locker  in  1948-49  was  the  lowest  reported  in 
the  past  5  years. 

Labor  and  management  cost  per  dollar  of  processing  income  averaged 
$1.01,  or  3  cents  lower  than  the  previous  year,  but  still  above  the 
average  of  the  6  years  from  1944  to  1949.  Reduced  volume  processed  per 
locker,  higher  labor  rates,  plus  continued  inefficient  use  of  labor  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  poorer  showing. 

Rates  and  charges  increased  moderately  over  the  previous  year.  Locker 
rentals  averaged  $13.31,  or  36  cents  more  than  last  year,  while  charges 
for  cutting,  wrapping,  freezing,  and  grinding  averaged  3  cents  per 
pound,  which  was  slightly  above  last  year. 

The  proportion  of  installed  lockers  that  were  rented  averaged  92  percent, 
compared  with  90  percent  a  year  ago.  Some  plants,  however,  had  only 
75  percent  of  their  lockers  rented. 

Slaughter  volume  in  most  associations  continued  low  during  the  year. 
The  average  of  18  associations  was  405  cattle  and  967  hogs  per  year. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  47  cattle  and  69  hogs  per  association 
over  last  year. 

Volume  of  poultry  dressed  and  processed,  while  greater  than  last  year, 
is  of  minor  importance  in  most  associations. 

Power  consumption  showed  but  little  change  from  last  year.  Yearly  con- 
sumption per  locker  averaged  71  kilowatt-hours  in  1949,  compared  with 
72  kilowatt-hours  in  1948,   and  73  kilowatt-hours  in  1947. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  study  practically  no  new  construction 
took  place.  Twenty-two  of  the  35  associations  provide  facilities  for 
slaughtering,  31  of  them  do  curing  and  smoking,  and  31  render  lard. 

In  general,  the  associations  made  the  poorest  showing  of  the  past 
9  years.  Only  23  percent  of  the  associations  had  net  savings,  before 
paying  income  taxes  and  interest,  of  over  10  percent  of  gross  income, 
compared  with  58  percent  in  1948.  Thirty-one  percent  showed  losses  in 
1949,  compared  with  19  percent  in  1948.  Associations  making  the  poorest 
showing  were,  for  the  most  part,  those  with  high-cost  facilities  con- 
structed in  recent  years.  Increased  competition,  low  processing  volume, 
high  seasonal  fluctuations  in  processing  income,  high  labor  and  power 
costs,  and  too  many  unrented  lockers  were  major  factors  adversely 
affecting  operating  results  in  1949. 
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The  findings  of  the  study  indicate  the  need  for  more  efficient  use  of 
labor  and  facilities,  increased  volume,  more  efficient  use  of  byproducts, 
closer  attention  to  details,  an  analysis  of  internal  costs,  improved 
processing  methods,  expanded  services,  evening  out  of  seasonal  process- 
ing volume,  and  a  more  aggressive  and  intelligent  merchandising  program. 

In  the  emergency  now  facing  the  country,  locker  plants  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  conservation  and  storing  of 
high^energy  food,  in  minimizing  the  strain  on  overburdened  transportation 
facilities,  in  saving  critical  packaging  materials,  and  in  holding  down 
excessive  distribution  costs.  The  period  ahead  presents  both  difficult 
operating  problems  and  increased  opportunities.  The  manner  in  which 
locker  plant  operators  serve  the  public  during  this  emergency  may  largely 
determine  the  industry's  future. 


FROZEN  FOOD  LOCKER  COOPERATIVES 
IN  ILLINOIS 


19149 

By 

L.  B.  Mann 
and 

Paul  C.  Wilkins 

Agricul tural  Econoni  st  s 

The  rapid  expansion  of  frozen  food  locker  plants,  starting  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  slowed  down  sharply  after  1948  due  to  high  construction 
costs,  increased  operating  costs,  keener  competition,  tighter  credit, 
and  reduced  earnings.  On  July  1,  1950,  the  number  of  locker  plants  in 
operation  totaled  11,596,  compared  with  11,245  on  the  same  date  in  1949. 

Total  number  of  locker  plants  in  Illinois  on  July  1,  1950,  was  596. 
About  20  percent  of  these  plants  were  owned  and  operated  by  farmer 
cooperatives . 

PURPOSE 

This  survey  was  made  at  the  request  0"f  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Locker 
Service.  It  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  35  associations  operating 
93  plants  affiliated  with  the  State  association.  The  plants  have  a 
capacity  of  approximately  50,000  lockers,  with  47,600  installed.  Infor- 
mation on  operations  was  furnished  by  the  State  and  county  associations. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  directors,  plant  managers,  and 
others,  responsible  for  and  interested  in  locker  plants,  with  information 
on  their  operations  and  the  relative  efficiency  of  each  association. 

Information  is  presented  on  operations  for  earlier  years  so  that  com- 
parisons can  be  made  with  current  operations. 

All  associations  have  facilities  for  chilling,  aging,  cutting,  wrapping, 
and  freezing.  Thirty-one  cure  and  smoke  meat,  31  render  lard,  and 
22  operate  slaughter  facilities.  The  period  covered  by  this  study  is 
the  fiscal  year  of  each  association  ending  in  1949,  with  the  exception 
of  5  associations  with  fiscal  years  ending  early  in  1950. 

BALANCE  SHEETS 

The  composite  balance  sheet  covering  34  of  the  35  associations  studied 
is  shown  in  table  1.  The  balance  sheet  of  one  association  was  not  used 
because  it  was  impossible  to  segregate  its  other  operations  from  that  of 
the  locker  business. 

NOTE:  The  authors  express  their  appreciation  to  jane  H.  Click  for  assistance  In  preparing 
this  report. 
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The  combined  balance  sheet  shows  that  total  assets  of  the  34  associations 
amounted  to  $3,286,970,  an  average  of  $96,676  per  association,  or 
$2,402  more  than  a  year  ago.  Investment  in  fixed  assets,  after  deduct- 
ing depreciation,  totaled  $2,755,282,  an  average  of  $81,038  per  associa- 
tion, or  $1,721  more  per  association  than  last  year. 

Original  investment  in  fixed  assets  averaged  $76.48  per  locker  in  1949, 
compared  with  $66.72  in  1948,  $59.19  in  1947,  and  $48.60  in  1946.  The 
depreciated  value  of  fixed  assets  averaged  $60.11  per  locker  in  1949. 

Net  worth  of  all  associations  totaled  $2,055,152,  an  average  of  $60,446 
per  association.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $5,550  per  association 
over  a  year  ago.  Ninety-four  percent  of  net  worth  consists  of  capital 
stock,  and  only  6  percent  of  retained  net  savings,  compared  with  88  per- 
cent capital  stock  and  12  percent  retained  net  savings  a  year  ago. 
Members'  equity  amounted  to  63  percent  of  total  assets  in  1949,  compared 
with  58  percent  in  1948. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  the  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current  liabil- 
ities as  1.08  to  1.  Most  analysts  consider  that  current  assets  should 
be  twice  as  large  as  current  liabilities. 

Retained  net  savings  now  total  $127,387,  or  $98,195  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Approximately  25  percent  of  this  decline  is  due  to  loss  in  opera- 
tions during  the  year  and  most  of  the  remainder  went  to  pay  dividends  on 
preferred  stock.  In  ratio  to  outstanding  capital  stock,  retained  net 
savings  were  at  their  lowest  point  during  the  past  6  years.  The  amount 
of  retained  net  savings  for  each  dollar  of  outstanding  capital  stock  in 
each  year  beginning  in  1944  was: 


Borrowed  funds  totaled  $858,202  of  which  $225,399  were  current  borrow- 
ings, and  $632,803  were  of  a  long  time  nature.  Compared  with  a  year 
ago,  borrowed  funds  declined  $45,698.  For  each  dollar  of  fixed  assets, 
at  book  or  depreciated  value,  the  total  amount  of  borrowed  funds  in  each 
year  beginning  with  1944  was: 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


$0.20 


.21 
.16 
.  14 
.13 
.07 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


$0.08 


.17 
.17 
.27 
.27 
.23 
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OPERATING  STATEMENTS 

The  figures  in  table  2  showing  receipts  and  expenses  were  assembled  from 
the  associations'  audit  reports  and  cover  2  fiscal  years.  Thirty-five 
associations  were  included  in  the  1948-49  analysis  and  36  in  the  1947-48 
analysis.  As  the  same  number  of  associations  is  not  shown  for  both 
periods,  the  data  of  most  value  are  those  showing  average  income,  ■'■ 
expense,  and  savings.  On  the  average,  both  income  and  expenses  were 
larger  than  the  preceding  year.  Total  operating  income  averaged  $42,997 
per  association,  and  $1,067  more  than  the  preceding  year.  Earned  locker 
rentals  increased  only  $48  per  association  and  showed  a  slight  decline 
from  40  percent  to  39  percent  of  total  operating  income.  Cutting, 
wrapping,  freezing,  and  grinding  services  produced  $495  more  per  associa- 
tion than  the  preceding  year  and  accounted  for  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion ...  28  percent  ...  of  total  operating  income.  Curing  and  smoking 
income  per  association  averaged  almost  the  same  as  last  year  and  ac- 
counted for  6  percent  of  total  income.  Income  from  slaughtering  in- 
creased $348  per  association  and  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  or  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Sales  of 
inedible  byproducts  declined  $1,783  per  association  from  a  year  ago  and 
dropped  from  9  to  less  than  5  percent  of  total  income.  This  was  due 
largely  to  a  sharp  break  in  prices  of  hides  and  offal.  Gross  margins^ 
from  merchandising  increased  $1,550  per  association  and  accounted  for 
10  percent  of  total   income,  compared  with  7  percent   the  previous  year. 


Important  factors  contributing  to 
were  reduced  income  from  the  sale 
from  merchandising. 


changes,  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
of  inedibles   and   increased  returns 


The  small  gains  shown  in  income,  however,  were  more  than  offset  by 
greater  increases  in  expenses.  Total  operating  expenses  increased  from 
$39,143  per  association  in  1947-48  to  $42,669  in  1948-49. 

Salaries  and  wages  accounted  for  33  percent  of  the  increase ;  depreciation 
and  rent,  21  percent;  repairs,  11  percent;  utilities,  10  percent;  bond- 
ing and  insurance,  9  percent;  and  supplies,  4  percent.  As  a  percentage 
of  total  operating  expense,  however,  the  various  expenses  showed  little 
change.  Labor  increased  1  percent;  depreciation,  1  percent;  and  other 
items  remained  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Trends  in  income,  expenses,  and  net  savings  per  locker  rented  from 
1943-44  to  1948-49  are  shown  in  table  3.  For  the  6-year  period  total 
income  increased  $12.09  per  locker,  of  which  $5.83  came  from  processing, 
$1.78  from  rentals,  and  $4.48  from  other  sources.  Along  with  this 
substantial  gain  in  revenue,  expenses  increased  $15.59  per  locker  in  the 
same  period.     Labor  accounted  for  $7.37  of  this  increase;   fixed  charges, 

-"■The  term  "Income"  Is  used  In  this  report  because  It  Is  In  customary  use  by  the  Illinois  locker 
cooperatives  and  therefore  Is  well  understood  by  their  managements  and  patrons.  Most  coopera- 
tive authorities  do  not  favor  the  use  of  the  word  "Income"  to  describe  the  normal  operating 
receipts  of  a  cooperative  which  is  obligated  by  agreement  to  distribute  such  receipts,  less 
expenses  and  other  authorized  deductions,  to  Its  patrons  In  proportion  to  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  with  each  patron. 

^Gross  margins  as  here  used  Is  the  excess  of  sales  value  over  the  cost  of  purchases.  Gross 
margins  should  also  Include  a  deduction  covering  processing  costs. 
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$4.54;  other  expenses,  $2.30;  and  utilities,  $1.38.  For  this  6-year 
period  net  savings,  before  deducting  income  taxes  and  interest,  declined 
from  $4.07  in  1943-44  to  57  cents  per  locker  in  1948-49. 

The  increase  in  total  income  was  due  largely  to  increased  processing  and 
sales.  Increase  in  expenses  is  accounted  for  by  higher  labor  costs,  and 
fixed  charges. 

Changes  in  average  income,  expense,  and  net  savings  for  a  7-year  period, 
1942-43  to  1948-49,  are  shown  as  percentages  in  figure  1.  During  the 
first  3  years,  locker  rentals  represented  over  50  percent  of  total 
income,  while  in  1948-49  they  were  only  38  percent.  Processing  income, 
which  ranged  from  43  percent  to  46  percent  for  the  7-year  period,  showed 
no  definite  trend.  The  greatest  change  in  percentage  income  is  in  other 
income,  largely  increased  sales,  which  went  from  6  percent  of  total 
income  in  the  first  3  years  to  17  percent  in  1948-49. 

Most  important  changes  in  expenses  for  the  7-year  period  took  place  in 
labor  costs.  The  cost  of  labor  increased  from  37  percent  of  total 
Income  in  1942-43  to  48  percent  in  1948-49.  Next  to  labor,  fixed 
expenses  show  the  greatest  increase,   from  17   to  24  percent.  Utilities 


FIGURE  I 

AVERAGE  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE.  ILLINOIS  LOCKER 
COOPERATIVES,  1942-43  TO  1948-49 
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and  other  expenses  have  shown  very  little  change  percentagewise  during 
the  period. 

Net  savings,  after  paying  income  tajces  aJid  interest,  as  a  percentage  of 
total  receipts  declined  from  17  percent  in  1942-43  to  a  loss  of  1.5  per- 
cent in  1948-49.  Increased  cost  of  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  contributing  to  this  decline. 

ANALYSIS  OF  INCOME  BY  ASSOCIATIONS 

Table  4  shows  income  by  major  items  for  each  association.  To  make  the 
information  comparable,  income  is  shown  on  a  locker-rented  basis. 3 
Where  associations  were  engaged  in  activities  not  related  to  their  locker 
operations  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  these  "outside"  operations  were 
excluded.  Because  most  of  the  associations  charged  rather  similar  rates 
for  cutting,  wrapping,  freezing,  and  grinding  no  attempt  was  made  to 
group  them  separately.  Associations  are  listed  by  code  numbers  accord- 
ing to  net  savings  per  locker  rented.  Average  income  for  each  service 
is  the  average  for  only  those  associations  offering  the  service. 

Average  gross  income  for  the  35  associations  was  $34.68  per  locker  rented 
compared  with  $33.11  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  less  than  5  per- 
c  ent . 

Locker  rentals  for  the  entire  group  averaged  $13.31  per  locker,  compared 
with  $12.95  last  year.  Rentals  ranged  from  $11.48  to  $16.01.  Although 
average  locker  rentals  were  higher  than  last  year  they  represented  a 
lower  percentage  of  total  receipts;  a  downward  trend  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  a  number  of  years. 

Income  from  cutting,  wrapping,  freezing,  and  grinding  varied  considerably 
among  associations.  It  ranged  from  $5.04  to  $16.51,  and  averaged  $9.56 
per  locker  for  the  entire  group,  compared  with  an  average  of  $8.95  the 
previous  year.  This  increased  income  was  due  entirely  to  increases  in 
average  rates,  as  there  was  a  decline  in  average  volume  processed  per 
locker. 

The  third  largest  item  of  income  was  the  gross  margin  on  the  sale  of 
food  and  supplies  which  averaged  $3.51  per  locker,  compared  with  $2.22  a 
year  ago.  This  is  in  keeping  with  a  trend  toward  increased  merchandising 
which  is  taking  place  throughout  the  industry.  Slaughter  income  was 
fourth  with  an  average  of  $2.75  per  locker,  approximately  the  same  as  a 
year  ago. 

Average  income  from  the  sale  of  inedible  byproducts  at  $1.66  per  locker 
was  $1.35  below  the  average  of  a  year  ago.  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
severe  decline  in  prices  received  for  these  products. 


^Number  of  lockers  rented  during  the  year  was  computed  by  dividing  earned  locker  rental  Income 
by  average  rental  rate. 
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Curing  and  smoking,  one  of  the  most  profitable  operations  in  a  locker 
plant,  averaged  $2.07  per  locker  and  ranged  from  24  cents  to  $5.86. 
Income  from  curing  and  smoking  was  approximately  the  same  as  reported 
last  year. 

Income  from  poultry  dressing  and  lard  rendering  was  slightly  above  last 
year  while  fruit  and  vegetable  revenue  w£ls  about  the  same. 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENSES  6Y  ASSOCIATIONS 

Total  operating  expenses,  as  shown  by  table  5,  for  the  35  associations 
averaged  $34.11  per  locker  rented, compared  with  $30.55  last  year,  an 
increase  of  nearly  12  percent,  in  the  same  period  total  income  increased 
only  5  percent.  Total  expenses,  including  income  taxes  and  interest, 
averaged  $35. 23, compared  with  $31.85  a  year  ago.  Increases  occurred  in 
all  major  expense  items  with  labor,  depreciation,  utilities,  and  repairs 
showing  the  greatest  increases.  Salaries  and  wages  accounted  for  over 
48  percent  of  operating  expenses,  and  for  nearly  the  same  percentage  of 
operating  income.  The  average  labor  cost  was  $16.54  per  locker  rented, 
or  9  percent  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Depreciation  and  rent,  the  second  highest  expense  item,  ranged  from 
$2.10  to  $16.06,  and  averaged  $5.23  per  locker  rented.  Differences  in 
investment  in  facilities  and  in  depreciation  rates  largely  account  for 
the  wide  variation  shown.  Compared  with  a  year  ago  depreciation  costs 
per  locker  rented  averaged  15  percent  higher.  Increases  in  labor  and 
depreciation  costs  was  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  in  savings. 

Utility  costs  increased  11  percent  per  locker  rented  over  a  year  ago. 
Average  cost  per  locker  was  $3.68,  with  a  range  from  $2.35  to  $7.64. 
Increased  power  rates,  more  processing  services,  and  probably  some 
deterioration  in  the  efficiency  of  insulation  and  refrigeration  equip- 
ment account  for  the  increase. 

Cost  of  plant  supplies  showed  only  a  small  advance  over  a  year  ago, 
averaging  $2.46  per  locker.  This  was  due  to  increased  costs  of  packaging 
materials  as  volume  processed  was  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Repairs  and 
maintenance  costs  averaged  $  1. 17,  compared  with  87  cents  last  year. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOSSES 

Savings  of  all  associations  averaged  57  cents  per  locker  rented,  before 
paying  income  taxes  and  interest,  but  a  loss  of  55  cents  after  paying 
these  items  (table  5) .  Savings  ranged  from  $5.63  to  a  loss  of  $27.59 
per  locker.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  net  savings,  after  deducting 
income  taxes  and  interest,  were  $1.81  per  locker  lower.  This  represents 
the  lowest  net  savings  for  the  past  9  years. 

Table  6  compares  net  savings  with  gross  income  for  the  35  associations, 
before  and  after  paying  income  taxes  and  interest.  Total  gross  income 
was  $1,518,261,   or  $43,379  per  association.     Savings,   before  income 
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Table  6»  -  Savings  or  loss  before  income  taxes  and  interest  and  net  sav- 
ings or  loss  as  a  percentage  of  gross  income  for  35  Illinois  locker  co- 
oper atives,  1948- 49 


isocia^ion- 


Gross 
irtcome 


DaLtars 


Savings  or  loss  before 
income  taxes  and  interest 


Dollars 


Percent 


Net  savings  or  loss  after 
income  taxes  and  interest 


Dollars 


Percent 


r 

3S-   

1-  —  - 

3-  

13-  

27  

2S-  

17  

6-  

4-   

31-   

10  — — 

32-  

18  - 

22-  

11   

30  

2-   

26  

15  - 

19  -- 

28  

7  

34  

16  

14  

20  

23-  

12  

24-   

33-  

8  

29  

9  

21  ----- 

Total  — 

Average  


17,078.43 
63, 538,  18 
70,371.52 
24,409.09 
17,608.04 
18. 903. 46 
31,585.71 
30,873.99 
40,220.91 
93, 851.  82 
36, 507.  87 
69,920.47 
29,032.24 

106,060,  78 
68,060,82 
39,531,  75 
10,248.89 
85,621.  24 
11,  170.36 
13, 818.  75 
25,410.51 
37,916, 84 
63,  365,  34 
29,558,90 
15,232,60 

122,756.04 
15,208.52 
40,655.82 
61,  211.  18 
51.341.80 
29.584.20 
71.256.  67 
14,592.61 
38,555.05 
23,  200  .  65 


1,518,261,05 


43. 378.  89 


3.706.82 
10,972.  70 
11, 924.  49 
3.493.  48 
2, 577.  49 

2,  ^473,08 
3,602.38 
2,714.82 
3,257.08 
8.  616.  28 

3,  245.  35 
6, 376.  39 
3,032, 94 
8,703,92 
3,  750,04 
1,317. 94 

446,94 
2,067.  25 
271.37 
3.  11 
239.56 
2,  271,  24 
1.291.31 
-362,05 
-423,  23 
-2,  705.  89 
8,99 
-1,741,61 
-2, 838,01 
-1,675.98 
-5,  184.06 
- 16,  167.  24 
-2, 877.  18 
-15,550.32 
-11,980.53 


21.70 
17.  27 
16. 95 
14.  31 
14.64 
13,08 
11.40 
8.  79 

8.  10 

9.  18 
8.89 
9,  12 

10.45 
8,21 
5.51 
3,33 
4.  36 
2.41 
2.  43 
.02 
,94 
5,99 
2.04 
-1.  22 
-2,  78 
-2.  20 
.06 
'4.  28 
-4.  64 
-3.  26 
-17.52 
-22.  69 
-19,72 
-40.33 
-51.  64 


24,858.87 


710.  25 


1.  64 


2,713.  79 
7,904.91 
8.522.  62 
2,760  .  38 
1.940.  39 
1.940.06 
2.846.42 

2.  150.  60 
2.573.  10 
5,761.83 
1.932.87 
3.340.  15 
1,354.86 

3,  668.  28 
1.976.85 
1.041.  71 

262.81 
1.308.66 
15.  29 
3,  11 
-6.30 
-348.51 
-1.053,  23 
-814.02 
-423.  23 
-3.587.07 
-841.47 
-2.520.  19 
-4  .  606.78 
-4.251.  63 
-6.520  .  37 
■17,505.58 
-3.678.  75 
■17,985.  32 
■  13,784.51 


•23,908.  27 


■683.09 


15.89 
12.  44 
12.  11 
11.31 
11.02 
10.  26 
9.01 
6.97 
6.40 
6,  14 
5.  29 
4.  78 
4.67 
3.  46 
2.90 
2.  64 
2.56 
1.53 
.  14 
.02 
-.02 
-.92 
-1.66 
-2.  75 
-2.  78 
-2.92 
-5.53 
-6.  20 
-7.53 
-8.  28 
-22.04 
-24.57 
-25. 21 
-46.  65 
-59.41 


-1.57 


SOURCE:     Based  on  audit  reports. 
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taxes  and  interest,  totaled  $24,859  or  $710  per  association.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  this  represents  an  average  decline  of  78  percent  in 
savings . 

On  a  percentage  basis,  savings  for  the  35  associations  averaged  1.64 
percent  of  gross  income  before  paying  income  taxes  and  interest,  and  a 
net  loss  of  1.57  percent  after  paying  these  expenses.  Only  8  associa- 
tions had  savings  of  more  than  10  percent,  before  income  taxes  and 
interest,  while  11  associations  showed  a  loss. 

Table  7  shows  net  savings  as  a  percent  of  gross  income  for  the  9-year 
period  1940-41  through  1948-49.  The  period  of  greatest  savings  was  from 
1941  through  1944.  Lower  fixed  costs,  lower  labor  costs,  and  an  active 
demand  for  lockers  were  largely  responsible  for  these  favorable  opera- 
tions. Since  1944  nearly  all  costs  have  advanced  sharply,  competition 
has  been  keener,   and  demand  for  lockers  has  declined. 


Table  7.  -  Savings  or  loss  before  income  taxes  and  interest  and  net  sav- 
ings or  loss  as  a  percentage  of  gross  income,  Illinois  locker  coopera- 
tives, 1940-41  to  1948-49 


Year 

Sav  i  ngs 
t  axes 

before  income 
and  interest 

Net 
c  ome 

savings    after  in- 
taxes   and  interest 

P  ercent 

1940-41- 

16.  62 

12.  24 

1941-42- 

20.  51 

15.  59 

1942-43- 

23.  46 

17.  24 

1943-44- 

18.02 

13.31 

1944.45. 

12.  45 

8.93 

1945-46- 

14.  44 

10.  39 

1946-47- 

12.  60 

8.  90 

1947-48- 

7.  73 

3.  82 

1948-49- 

1.  64 

-1.  57 

SOURCE: 

Based   on  audit 

repor t s . 

Table  8  shows  savings,  before  paying  income  taxes  and  interest,  compared 
with  cost  of  fixed  assets.  Savings  per  association,  as  a  percentage  of 
investment,  ranged  from  nearly  15  percent  to  a  loss  of  10  percent,  and 
averaged  .66  percent  savings  for  the  group.  Of  the  35  associations 
included  in  this  analysis  only  one  had  savings  of  more  than  10  percent 
of  investment,  8  netted  5  to  9  percent,   and  11  showed  a  loss. 

Table  9  shows  a  comparison  of  savings  before  interest  and  income  taxes 
as  a  percentage  of  investment  for  a  9-year  period,  1940-41  through 
1948-49.  Savings  ranged  from  .66  percent  in  1948-49  to  14.56  percent  in 
1942-43.  Here  again  the  period  of  highest  savings  occurred  during  World 
War  II  and  early  postwar  years,  with  sharp  declines  since  1947.  Higher 
investment  in  facilities  and  increased  operating  costs  combined  with  a 
drop  in  demand  in  rentals  have  accounted  for  declining  savings  in  recent 
years . 
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Table  8.  -  Savings  or  loss  as  a  percentage  of  investment  in  fixed  assets 
before  deduct  ion  of  income  taxes  and  interest  for  35  Illinois  locker 
cooper  at  ives ,  1948-49 


Fixed 

Savings 

Savings  or  loss  as 

Association 

assets 

or  loss 

percentage  of 

fixed  assets 

13  

$23,690.64 

$3,493.48 

14.  75 

27   

27,998.03 

2,577.49 

9.  21 

35   

41,724.  12 

3,  706.  82 

8.88 

17  

40,767.80 

3,602.  38 

8.84 

1  

134,  182.  84 

10,972.  70 

8.  18 

3  

149,  230  .  23 

11,924.  49 

7.99 

39, 708. 65 

2,714.82 

6.  84 

25  -  

39,246.  25 

2,473.08 

6.  30 

4  

57,249.36 

3,257.08 

5.  69 

31  -  

74,  671.96 

3,245.35 

4.  35 

5  

201,  169.  37 

8,  616.  28 

4.  28 

10  

195,356.  48 

6,  376.  39 

3.  26 

18  

301,896.  70 

8,  703.92 

2.88 

11  

46,957.  12 

1,317.94 

2.81 

32  

110,  130.44 

3,032.94 

2.  75 

22-  --- 

141,  112.  45 

3,  750.04 

2.  66 

30  -  

21.399.  77 

446.  94 

2.09 

2  

116,747.90 

2,067.  25 

1.77 

28  

174,420.45 

2,271.  24 

1.30 

26  

28  ,  320  .  53 

271.  37 

.96 

7  

233,072.94 

1,  291.  31 

.55 

19  

60,901.  83 

239.56 

.39 

15  

13,768.84 

3.  11 

.02 

20  

64,  141.87 

8.99 

.01 

34  

62,028.55 

-362.05 

-.58 

24  

199, 165. 14 

-1,675.98 

-.  84 

14  

276, 610.  63 

-2,705.89 

-.98 

23  —  

97,514.90 

-1,  741.  61 

-1.  79 

12  

153,043.37 

-2,838.01 

-1.85 

29  

61,840.52 

-2,877.  18 

-4.  65 

16  

8,890.43 

-423. 23 

-4.  76 

33  

106,394.91 

-5,  184.06 

-4.87 

21  

142,651.95 

-11,980.53 

-8.40 

8  " 

178,591.41 

-16, 167. 24 

-9.06 

9  

157, 166.86 

-15,550.32 

-9.89 

Total  or  average  

$3,781,765.24 

$24,858.87 

.  66 

SOURCE: 


Based  on  audit  reports. 
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Table  9.  -  Savings  as  a  percentage  of  investment  in  fixed  assets  before 
payment  of  income  taxes  and  interest,  Illinois  locker  cooperatives,^ 


1940-41 

to  1948-49 

Year 

Savings  as  a  per- 

centage of  investment 

1940-41  

6.  77 

1941-42  

11.20 

1942-43  

14.56 

1943-44  

12.98 

1944-45  

7.86 

w.oo 

1946-47  

11.  34 

1947-48  

5.33 

1948-49  

.66 

Excludes  vai'lous  associations  for  specific  years  when  such  associations  were  undertaking  major 
expansion  programs. 


SOURCE:     Based  on   audit  reports. 


PROCESSING  AND  SLAUGHTER  VOLUME 

Table  10  furnishes  data  on  the  total  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry  processed 
during  the  year  by  each  association  as  well  as  the  average  pounds  proc- 
essed per  locker  rented.  The  35  associations  processed  a  total  of  more 
than  14  million  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry  and  averaged  326  pounds  per 
locker  rented , compared  with  327  pounds  a  year  earlier.  Pounds  processed 
varied  from  181  pounds  to  607  pounds  per  locker  rented.  Seven  associa- 
tions, or  20  percent,  processed  over  400  pounds  per  locker;  12  associa- 
tions, or  34  percent,  processed  between  300  and  400  pounds;  and  16 
associations,   or  46  percent,  processed  less  than  300  pounds  per  locker. 

Table  11  shows  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry  processed 
for  the  5-year  period  1944-45  through  1948-49.  Volume  processed  for 
this  5-year  period  ranged  from  a  high  of  425  pounds  in  1945-46  to  a  low 
of  only  326  pounds  in  1948-49.  Some  factors  probably  responsible  for 
this  sharp  decline  in  volume  during  the  past  2  years  are  the  increased 
cost  of  meat,  a  higher  percentage  of  non-farm  patrons,  availability  of 
meat  through  retail  stores,  increased  locker  rental  and  processing 
rates,  and  a  lack  of  aggressive  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  locker 
operators . 
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Table  10.  -  Lockers  rented,  total  pounds  processed ,  and  average  pounds 
of  meat  and  poultry  processed  per  locker  rented  by  35  Illinois  locker 
cooperatives,  1948-49 


Assoc  iat  ion 

Lockers  rented 

Total  jKJunds 

Pounds  per 
locker  rented 

15  

426 

258  500 

607 

1 , 051 

582  600 

554 

345 

189 , 800 

550 

652 

•?22  fiOO 

495 

2, 076 

892  100 

430 

17  

1 , 105 

471 , 700 

427 

2,588 

1  079  100 

417 

11   -- 

1 , 213 

4  75 , 000 

392 

890 

346, 000 

389 

515 

189, 800 

368 

1 , 751 

644 , 900 

368 

1 , 043 

382 , 700 

367 

8   

1 ,484 

489, 000 

330 

21  -  

532 

175 , 100 

329 

13  

867 

283 , 100 

327 

30  

370 

119,400 

323 

31-.  

988 

318  800 

323 

1  

2 , 102 

677 , 900 

322 

962 

296  800 

309 

2 ,  757 

823  100 

299 

14  -  

3 ,428 

995 , 200 

290 

752 

217  000 

288 

7  

1 , 867 

co^  400 

280 

502 

139, 700 

278 

18  - 

3 , 136 

859  000 

274 

32  

797 

217,000 

272 

24  

1,522 

409.500 

269 

12---  

2,164 

576,500 

266 

23  

1,097 

291 , 000 

265 

26--  

394 

96,900 

246 

35  

494 

119,300 

241 

28  

1,258 

291,400 

232 

33  

1,006 

226, 100 

225 

19  

1,063 

195,900 

184 

29  

583 

105 , 600 

181 

43,780 

14,281,300 

326 

Lockers  rented  computed  by  dividing  earned  locker  rental  Income  by  average  rental  rate.  In- 
cludes temporary  lockers. 

^Poundage  secured  from  association  records  or  computed  by  dividing  cutting,  wrapping,  freezing, 
and  grinding  Income  by  rate  for  this  service. 


SOURCE: 


Based  on   audit  reports. 
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Table  11.   -  Average  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry  processed  per  locker 
rented  by  Illinois  locker  cooper  at  ives ,   1944-45  to  1948-49 


Year 

Pounds   per    locker  rented 

1944-45  

384 

1945-46  

425 

1946-47  

394 

1947-48  

327 

1948-49  

326 

SLAUGHTER  VOLUME 

Twenty-two  of  the  35  associations  operated  23  slaughter  plants  during 
1949.  These  23  plants  performed  a  slaughtering  service  for  56  locker 
plants  with  approximately  31,000  lockers. 

Eighteen  associations  from  which  information  was  obtained  slaughtered  a 
total  of  24,693  head  of  livestock  in  1949,  an  average  of  1,372  per 
association  (table  12)  . 

Cattle  and  calves  totaled  7,294  head,  or  an  average  of  405  per  associa- 
tion. Annual  slaughter  volume  ranged  from  66  head  to  1,624  head  per 
association.  Volume  was  heaviest  from  November  through  March  and  lowest 
from  July  through  September.  Average  monthly  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
calves  varied  from  a  low  of  21  head  in  July  to  51  head  in  December. 

Hog  slaughter  volume  totaled  17,399  head  or  967  per  association  for 
1949.  Volume  varied  from  121  head  to  2,714  head  per  association. 
Months  of  heaviest  slaughter  were  from  November  through  January  and  the 
lightest  volume  was  from  July  through  September.  Average  monthly  hog 
slaughter  ranged  from  45  in  August  to  127  in  December. 

In  most  instances  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  was  substantially 
less  than  the  volume  of  meat  processed  by  the  associations.  This  indi- 
cates that  farmers  are  either  slaughtering  a  sizable  volume  on  their 
farms,  are  having  their  slaughtering  done  by  outside  slaughter  plants  or 
are  buying  packer  beef  and  pork  cuts.  This  relatively  small  volume 
explains,  in  part,  the  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  showing  made  by 
slaughter  departments  of  most  associations. 
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LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  EFFICIENCY 

Labor,  most  of  which  is  used  in  processing  operations,  consumes  almost 
half  of  all  locker  plant  income.  A  comparison  of  labor  cost  with  proc- 
essing income  is  one  means  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  labor  utili- 
zation among  associations.  Labor  and  management  efficiency,  as  used 
in  this  analysis,  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid 
in  a  given  period  compared  with  total  receipts  from  processing  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  In  making  such  an  analysis,  it  is  recognized 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  labor  should  be  charged  to  sales,  and  to  the 
operation  of  the  locker  room.  However,  the  amount  of  labor  spent  in  the 
locker  room  Is  negligible,  and  except  for  a  limited  number  of  associa- 
tions,  the  labor  used  in  selling  is  small. 

Although  some  refinements  in  this  method  of  analysis  are  possible,  the 
method  does  provide  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  comparing  labor  and 
management  efficiency  among  the  associations.  In  table  13,  each  asso- 
ciation's labor..cost  is  compared  by  months  with  the  income  from  its 
processing  services.  To  facilitate  comparisons,  associations  are  grouped 
into  those  that  perform  slaughtering  services  and  those  that  do  not 
slaughter.  On  the  average,  labor  and  management  cost  was  $1.01  per 
dollar  of  processing  income  with  a  range  from  67  cents  to  $1.33.  Asso- 
ciations with  slaughter  facilities  had  an  average  cost  of  $1.03,  per 
dollar  of  processing  income  while  those  without  slaughter  plants  had  a 
cost  of  96  cents.  One  explanation  for  this  higher  cost  is  that  associa- 
tions with  slaughter  facilities  may  not  have  sufficient  volume  to 
efficiently  utilize  the  amount  of  extra  labor  employed  to  perform  the 
slaughter  service. 

Due  to  the  seasonal  variation  in  processing  income,  and  a  rather  in- 
elastic labor  cost,  there  is  a  rather  wide  monthly  variation  in  the  cost 
of  labor  per  dollar  of  processing  income.  Months  of  most  efficient 
labor  use  were  from  December  through  March,  while  the  months  of  least 
efficiency  labor  use  were  from  July  through  September.  Lowest  labor 
cost  per  dollar  of  processing  income  was  78  cents  in  January  and  March, 
with  highest  cost  of  $1.59  in  July.  In  general,  the  winter  months  were 
the  most  efficient  In  the  use  of  labor  due  to  the  high  volume  of  meat 
processed  during  those  months.  June  was  also  a  relatively  good  month 
due  to  the  large  volume  of  fruits  and  vegetables  processed.  Figure  2 
shows  total  processing  income  and  total  labor  costs  by  months. 

Labor  costs  exceeded  processing  Income  in  6  out  of  the  12-month  period, 
while  in  one  month  they  were  equal  and  in  5  months  labor  costs  were  less 
than  processing  income.  Compared  with  former  years,  labor  costs  compared 
with  processing  income  have  shown  but  little  improvement    (figure  3). 

Table  14  compares  labor  cost  with  processing  income  for  a  6-year  period 
from  1943-44  to  1948-49.  This  indicates  that  in  general  the  associa- 
tions showed  less  efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor  in  1949  than  in  most  of 
the  previous  years. 
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FIGURE  2 

LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  COST  COMPARED  WITH  PROCESSING 
INCOME.  ILLINOIS  LOCKER  COOPERATIVES.  1948-49 
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FIGURE  3 

LABOR  &  MANAGEMENT  COST  PER  DOLLAR  OF  PROCESSING 
INCOME,  ILLINOIS  CO-OP  LOCKER  ASSNS. 
1943-44  TO  1948-49 
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Because  an  increasing  number  of  associations  have  expanded  their  mer- 
chandising services  and  for  that  reason  utilize  some  labor  in  these 
activities,  a  comparison  of  labor  cost  with  combined  income  from  proc- 
essing and  gross  margin  on  sales  is  shown.  An  analysis  of  these  data 
indicate  that  while  labor  costs  per  dollar  of  processing  income  has 
increased  since  1943-44,  yet  labor  costs,  when  compared  to  total  income 
from  processing  and  sales,  has  declined  from  91  cents  in  1944-45  to 
79  cents  In  1948-49  (table  14) .  This  illustrates  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  merchandising  in  locker  plant  operations. 


Table  14.  -  Labor  and  management  cost  per  dollar  of  processing  income 
and  from  processing  and  sales,  Illinois  locker  cooperatives ,  1943-44  to 
1948-49 


Year 

Per  dollar  of 
processing  income 

Per  dollar  of  process- 
ing income  and  gross 
margin  on  sales 

1943-44— 

$0.92 

$0.83 

1944-45— 

1.01 

.91 

1945-46— 

.92 

.83 

1946-47-  — 

.96 

.77 

1947-48— 

1.04 

.76 

1948-49— 

1.01 

.79 

Various  comparisons  were  made  between  the  5  associations  with  the  lowest 
labor  cost  per  dollar  of  processing  income  and  the  5  associations  with 
the  highest  labor  cost.  The  5  associations  with  the  lowest  labor  cost 
per  dollar  of  processing  income  averaged  74  cents,  while  the  5  associa- 
tions with  the  highest,  averaged  $1.24  per  dollar  of  processing  income. 
In  this  discussion,  the  group  with  the  lowest  labor  cost  per  dollar  of 
processing  income  is  termed  the  most  efficient  group  and  the  high  labor 
cost  group  the  least  efficient. 

Average  rates  for  processing  were  almost  the  same  for  both  groups.  Two 
of  the  5  most  efficient  plants  operated  slaughter  facilities,  while  3  of 
the  least  efficient  slaughtered.  Other  services  were  about  the  same 
for  each  group.  The  associations  in  the  most  efficient  group,  with  one 
exception,  each  operated  single  locker  plants,  while  4  of  the  5  least 
efficient  associations  operated  from  2  to  3  plants.  Of  the  5  most 
efficient  associations  all  but  one,  a  newly  opened  plant,  showed  net 
savings  while  in  the  least  efficient  group  all  but  one  association 
reported  losses  for  1949. 

The  combined  processing  income  and  combined  labor  cost  are  shown  in 
figures  4  and  5  for  the  two  groups  of  associations.  Combined  processing 
income  exceeded  combined  labor  cost  in  all  but  3  months  in  the  5  most 
efficient  associations  (figure  4) ,  while  in  the  5  least  efficient  asso- 
ciations only  2  months  out  of  12  did  processing  income  exceed  labor  cost 
(figure  5) .  For  the  most  efficient  group,  yearly  processing  income 
averaged  $15,051  per  association  and  labor  cost  $11,201.  In  the  least 
efficient  group  processing  Income  averaged  $16,545  per  association  and 
labor  cost  $20,517. 


FIGURE  4 

LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  COST  COMPARED  WITH  PROCESSING 
INCOME  IN  5  MOST  EFFICIENT  ASSOCIATIONS.  1948-49 
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FIGURE  5 

LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  COST  COMPARED  WITH  PROCESSING 
INCOME  IN  5  LEAST  EFFICIENT  ASSOCIATIONS,  1948-49 
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This  analysis  indicates  that  labor  cost  was  the  principal  factor  affect- 
ing savings  as  the  least  efficient  associations  reported  higher  receipts 
and  processed  a  larger  volume  per  locker  than  the  more  efficient  asso- 
ciations . 

POWER  CONSUMPTION 

Utility  costs  are,  on  the  average,  the  third  largest  expense  in  locker 
plant  operation.  Because  of  the  interest  in  the  amount  of  power  con- 
sumed by  locker  plants,  an  analysis  was  made  of  kilowatt-hours  consumed 
per  locker  capacity  by  months.'* 

Average  annual  consumption  in  57  locker  plants  in  1948-49  was  71  kilowatt- 
hours  per  locker  capacity,  compared  with  72  hours  the  previous  year 
(table  15) .  Annual  consumption  ranged  from  37  kilowatt-hours  to  161 
kilowatt-hours  per  locker  in  1948-49.  This  wide  variation  is  believed 
due  to  differences  in  efficiency  in  insulation  and  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, water  temperatures,  volume  of  space  refrigerated,  processing 
services  rendered,  and  total  volume  of  food  processed  and  stored.  A 
comparison  of  the  10  high  consumption  plants  with  the  10  low  consumption 
plants  shows  that,  in  general,  the  high  consumption  plants  offered  more 
processing  services  including  slaughtering.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
low  power  consuming  plants  in  general  serviced  very  few  branch  plants 
while  high  power  consuming  plants  processed  for  numerous  branches. 

"^The  term  "locker  capacity"  Is  defined  as  the  number  of  lockers  that  can  be  Installed  In  exist- 
ing zero- temperature  rooms,    on  the  average  one  locker  requires  13.6  cubic  feet  of  space. 


Table  15.  -  K  ilowatt- hours  of  electricity  consumed  per  locker,  based  on 
total  capacity ,  by  Illinois  cooperative  locker  plants ,^  by  months, 
1943-44  through  1948-49 


Mont  h 

1943- 

44 

1944- 

45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

4. 

0 

4. 

0 

4.  8 

5.5 

5. 

4 

5.  2 

4. 

2 

4, 

4 

5.0 

5.  3 

5. 

2 

4.  9 

March  

4. 

5 

4. 

7 

5.  4 

5.0 

5. 

4 

5.  2 

5. 

1 

4. 

9 

5.  7 

5.  7 

5. 

8 

5.  5 

5. 

1 

5. 

1 

5.  9 

6.  1 

6. 

3 

6.  1 

5 . 

8 

S. 

9 

6.  6 

6.  8 

6. 

5 

6.  7 

July-  

6. 

2 

5. 

8 

6.  8 

6.  9 

6. 

9 

7.  3 

6. 

1 

5. 

9 

6..  5 

7.  3 

7. 

0 

7.0 

5. 

6 

5. 

2 

5.  6 

6.  9 

6. 

4 

6.  8 

October  

4. 

8 

4. 

6 

5.  2 

6.  3 

6. 

0 

5.  8 

4. 

3 

4. 

6 

4.  8 

5.  8 

5. 

5 

5.  5 

4. 

0 

4. 

0 

4.  6 

5.4 

5. 

4 

5.4 

Total  

59. 

7 

59. 

1 

66.  9 

73.  0 

71. 

8 

71.4 

Excludes  plants  that  do  no  processing. 
SOURCE:     Based  on   associations'  records. 
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The  average  yearly  power  consumption  per  locker  capacity  steadily 
increased  from  1943-44  to  1946-47,  but  showed  a  slight  drop  during  the 
last  2  years   (table  15  and  figure  6) • 


Because  a  different  number  of  plants  were  analyzed  in  each  of  these 
years,  an  additional  comparison  was  made  of  power  consumption  for  1943-44 
and  1948-49  of  identical  plants  furnishing  power  data  for  both  periods 
(table  16)  .  The  16  plants  thus  analyzed  showed  an  increase  in  kilowatt- 
hours  consumed  per  locker   capacity  of  nearly  6  kilowatt-hours,  or 

FIGURE  6 

AVERAGE  KILOWATT- HOURS  CONSUMED  PER  LOCKER 
ILLINOIS  CO-OR  LOCKER  PLANTS.  1943-44 TO  1948-49 


KILOWATT- HOURS 

26  PLANTS 


J    M    M    J  S 

1943-44 


J    M    M    J  S 

1944-45 


J     M    M    J  S 

1945-46 


J    M    M    J  S 

1946-47 


J     M    M    J  S 

1947-48 


J    M    M    J     S  N 

1948-49 


Table  16.  -  Average  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  consumed  per  locker 
in  16  identical  Illinois  cooperative  locker  plants,^  1943-44  and 
1948-49 


Month 


1943-44 


1948-49 


January- - 
February- 
March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September 
October-- 
Novenfcer - 
Decenfcer- 

Total  


3.96 
4.08 
4.51 
5.25 
5.58 


01 
28 
07 
33 


4.82 
4.21 
3.83 


59.93 


Ki  louatt-hours 


4.54 
4.48 
4.66 


26 
64 
,42 
77 
.40 
.49 
,35 
4.92 
4.74 


65.67 


Identical  plants  used  for  both  years. 
SOURCE:     Field  survey. 
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10  percent  more  in  1949  than  In  1944.  The  table  shows  that  power  con- 
sumption was  heavier  in  every  month  in  1948-49  than  during  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  1943-44.  Some  of  this  additional  power  consumption  was 
due  to  expanded  services  but  part  of  it  was  accounted  for  by  decreased 
insulation  and  refrigeration  efficiency. 

A  comparison  of  power  consumption  of  plants  performing  processing  serv- 
ices with  non-processing  plants  is  shown  in  table  17.  Plants  per- 
forming processing  services  averaged  71.4  kilowatt-hours  per  locker 
per  year,  compared  with  52.4  kilowatt-hours  for  non-processing  plants. 
In  both  cases,  however,  there  was  a  wide  variation  among  plants. 


Table  17.  -  Kilowatt- hours  of  electricity  consumed  per  locker,  based  on 
total  capacity,  for  processing  locker  plants  and  non- processing  plants, 
by  months,  1948-49 


Month 

Processing 
locker  plants 

Non-processing 
locker  plants 

5.2 

3.3 

4.9 

2.9 

5.2 

3.  1 

5.5 

3.7 

6.  1 

4.7 

6.7 

5.3 

July  

7.3 

6.9 

7.0 

5.  7 

6.8 

5.5 

5.8 

4.3 

5.5 

3.9 

5.4 

3.  1 

71.4 

52.4 

SOURCE:     Field  survey. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Some  of  the  major  problems  brought  out  in  this  study  and  suggested  ways 
of  meeting  them  are: 

1.  The  study  shows  that  most  plants  constructed  since  World  War  II, 
under  high  costs,  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  effecting  savings 
because  of  high  fixed  costs.  Many  of  these  plants  were  not  being  oper- 
ated to  capacity,  which  further  increased  costs  per  locker. 

2.  A  substantial  decline  in  processing  volume  was  also  evident  in  the 
case  of  many  plants.  Low  volume  increases  the  per  unit  cost,  increases 
the  unit  cost  of  locker  storage  to  patrons  and  adversely  affects  locker 
plant  savings. 
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3.  High  labor  costs  is  another  cause  of  low  savings  on  the  part  of 
many  locker  plants.  The  study  shows  that  on  the  average  associations 
spent  more  for  labor  than  they  received,  for  processing.  Out  of  the  34 
associations  studied  only  18  received  more  income  from  processing  than 
they  spent  for  labor  and  management. 

4.  Power  costs  were  very  high  in  some  plants.  Some  of  the  increased 
cost  probably  is  due  to  deterioration  of  insulation  and  equipment.  In 
other  cases  it  may  be  due  to  faulty  equipment,  or  to  unsatisfactory 
water  conditions.  Such  plants  should  have  equipment  and  insulation 
checked  and  the  necessary  changes  made.  In  some  instances  it  may  be 
desirable  to  install  more  efficient  condensers,  or  water  towers,  while 
in  others  it  may  pay  to  provide  wells  in  order  to  insure  more  satis- 
factory water  temperatures  and  lower  costs. 

5.  Some  associations  need  to  increase  revenue  by  adding  new  services. 
In  some  cases  this  may  call  for  installing  new  equipment  while  others 
can  expand  their  volume  with  their  present  equipment. 

6.  Most  locker  plants,  particularly  those  with  slaughter  facilities, 
have  considerable  quantities  of  edible  byproducts  which  they  do  not 
utilize  efficiently.  In  many  instances  there  is  no  outlet  for  this 
product  in  its  raw  form  and  thus  much  of  it  is  sold  along  with  Inedible 
offal  to  rendering  companies.  Utilization  of  edible  byproducts  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  type  sausage  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  using 
these  products. 

7.  While,  on  the  average,  92  percent  of  lockers  installed  were  rented, 
some  associations  reported  only  75  percent  rented.  A  high  percentage 
of  unrented  lockers  is  another  cause  of  losses  or  unsatisfactory  savings 
in  some  of  the  associations. 

8.  Seasonal  fluctuations   in  processing  volume  is   another  cause  of 
unsatisfactory  savings  in  many  associations.     Labor  costs  tend  to  remain 
constant  from  month  to  month,  while  volume  processed  fluctuates  widely. 
This  results  in  high  unit  costs  during  slack  periods. 

MAJOR  FACTORS  AFFECTING  SAVINGS 

From  an  over-all  analysis  of  operations  of  the  associations  included  in 
this  study  it  appears  that  the  most  important  factors  adversely  affecting 
savings  are  high  labor  costs,  low  processing  volume,  high  investment 
costs,  high  power  costs,  and  a  low  percentage  of  lockers  rented. 

As  a  means  of  testing  the  influence  of  these  factors,  an  analysis  was 
made  of  10  associations  showing  the  largest  net  savings  per  locker  with 
10  reporting  the  greatest  losses.  In  the  10  associations  reporting  the 
greatest  losses  a  high  percentage  of  these  unfavorable  factors  occurred, 
while  in  the  10  associations  showing  the  largest  savings  only  a  small 
number  were  effected.  While  other  factors  or  conditions  influence 
savings  or   losses,   yet,   an  association  suffering  from  the  condition 
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mentioned  above  should  take  steps  to  correct  the  situation.  All  of 
these  factors,  with  the  exception  of  high  investment  per  locker,  and  in 
some  cases  high  power  consumption,  lend  themselves  to  improvement. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  the  need  for  more  efficient  use  of 
labor  and  facilities,  increased  volume,  more  efficient  use  of  byproducts, 
closer  attention  to  details  and  a  study  of  internal  costs,  increased 
attention  to  improved  processing  methods,  the  addition  of  new  services, 
evening  out  of  seasonal  processing  volume,  and  a  more  aggressive  and 
intelligent  merchandising  program  with  locker  patrons,  home  unit  owners, 
and  others. 
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